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rulers was largely directed against their claim to use the Church
like a profitable property in the interests of their dynasty,
and their helpers, the feudal nobility. Gregory VII, the son of
a peasant, wrote to a German bishop : " Who does not know
that kings and princes descend from those who, disdaining God,
and persuaded by Satan, the lord of this world, were striving
with arrogance, malignity, murder and every sort of crime to
domineer over human beings, their equals, driven by blind
passion and unbearable presumption.'' The revolutionary pathos
of these words reveals the theocratic origin of later democratic
ideas. For centuries the political life of the Italian cities and
States was dominated by the struggle between the Imperial and
the Papal party, the Ghibellines and the Guelphs, in which the
former usually consisted of the aristocratic class and the latter of
the more democratic elements. John of Salisbury taught that a
tyrant who violated the natural law might be deposed or even
killed, and Aquinas seemed to approve this principle. Manegold
of Lauterbach declared that the people had the right to chase
away a bad king as a farmer had the right to turn out a bad
swineherd. Later on many ecclesiastical writers proclaimed the
sovereignty of the people though subject to eternal law.
9. THE NATIONALIZATION OF THE WESTERN CHURCH AND
THE REFORMATION
While the Popes were the first to appeal to the peoples in
their struggles with emperors and kings, these soon took their
revenge by appealing to the peoples against the Popes. There
has almost always been rivalry between the temporal and the
spiritual power, between the warrior and the priest, and this
antagonism was rooted both in the divergency of ideals and in
the clash of interests. These struggles frequently assumed the
character of a combat between the national and the supra-
national principle, especially when representatives of the nation,
or the clergy of a country, took the side of the king against the
Pope. Other issues, however, were often connected with the
demand for nationalization of the Church like that of general
Church reform, or the striving for influence over the Papacy.
The movement for nationalization started in England,1 and soon
1 The aim of a national Church was brilliantly put forward about 1100 by an
anonymous member of the circle of Archbishop Gerard of York. His religious ideas,
moreover, showed many striking parallels with those of the Protestant Reformers.
Cf. Heinrich Boehmer, Kirche wd Stoat m England and der Normandx m u* vnd is,
Jakr/wndert, 1899. Later on Wycliff advocated a national Church, and anticipated
many teachings of the Reformation. Cf. Herbert Workman, John Wyclif, 1926,2 vols.